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Soote possible solutions to the shortage of faculty 
jobs are addressed in tvo papers. In **PhDs in Nonacadeiic Careers: 
Are There Gocd Jobs*** Levis C* Solion evaluates the prospects for 
nonacadenic jobs for huaanists, scientists, engineers, and social 
scientists, kased on three separate studies. Projections on the 
probable lajor of undergraduates are examined tc indicate the demand 
for faculty by sub:;'%ct field. Information is provided on the 'number 
of PhCs produced each year in selected humanities fields; employment 
of PhDs by field, type of employer^ and primary «ork activity; and 
overall job satisfaction by employment sector and field of PhD. 
ftecommendaticns are offered for current graduate students* in **sobots 
or Seinsmen: Jcb Opportunities and Professional Standing for 
Collegiate Administrators in the 19S0s,** sobert A. Scott suggests 
that one probable growth area resulting from faculty job shortages is 
in mid^level administrator jobs. New types of administrator roles are 
described that vill likely be created in response to increasingly 
powerful external agencies. Xoung faculty vho fail to gain tenure and 
older faculty vho lack students because of lover enrollment are 
probable nev sources of middle*level administrators. The more 
experienced mid*level managers, seeing dwindling rewards and 
incentives in academe^ may in turn be attracted to middle*management 
jobs in private industry and government. (SO) 
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Introduction 



The 1979 Natbnal Conference on Higher Educatkm themes- 
focused on tlie changing character of the academic work* 
forc^. The shortage <^ faculty jobs is well documented by 
authors in the 1979 Cumnt Issues in Higher EdacBVon series. 
A crtticdl question is. What are sonoe solutions to that short* 
age? Thelwo papers in this monograph address this subiect 

One probable gfowth area is in mid-level administrator 
fobs. BetMmn 1972 and 1976, the ratio of administrators to 
faculty increased from one to five to one to four. Robert A. 
Scott argues that this trend wiJI continue. Increasingly power- 
ful external agencies will stimulate the creation of new types 
of administrator roles, which he describes; at the same tone 



the shrinking iob market for faculty will push them into 
middlemanagement fobs. Scott foresees that the more exper- 
ienced mkMevel managers, seeing dwir»dling rewards and 
incentives in academe, will be attracted to middlemanage- 
ment jobs in private industry and government 

What happens to PhOs empt^«d outside academe? Are 
there cha|lerv*<% rewarding, and satisfying jobs ior PhDs in 
the prhrate and government sectors? Can humanists, as well as 
engineers, find happiness outside academe? Lewis C. Saimon 
answers these questions, contending that sttidents must be 
more opeiHninded about career options and more active in 
attaining skills while in school which will be transferrable out' 
Side academe. 
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PhDs in Nonacademic Careers: 
Are There Good Jobs? 

By Lewis CSolmon 



Introductiofi 

The theme of the 1979 National Cdnfereiice, like that of 
numeious nattonal and local confefences .heM in the past 
several years, reflects a ma|or concern of higher education 
institutiom'-the decline in academic job opportunities fbr 
doctora^hoiders in all discipDnes^ and especially in the 
humanities. The (ate Allan M, Cartter predicted this decline 
in the mid-196Qs, Atthou^ they take different approaches 
most forecasters anticipate shortages of academic jobs 
through 1985, and moderate, if any gains during the 199Qs, 
(Cartter. 1976: BIS, 1975; NSF, 19?5; Dresch, 1975: Freeman. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS 1975X 
new demand for PhDs in the 1980s and 1990$ wilt depend 
mostly on acacfemic e^nsion due to increased college 
enrotlments. Yet demographic realities imply that increased 
enrollments will not be forthcoming in the next six or seven 
years. The National Science Foundation (N5F, 1975X however, 
estimated that "enrichment^— the educational upgrading of 
sci^ice and e^'gineering positions to employ new PhO grad- 
uateS"*will provide new demand, and nonacademic employ- 
ment settings in particular will absorb more new PhDs than 
academic settings. 

Both the SLS and NSF, however different in assumptions, 
data, and methodologV' conclude that urJess market forces 
are nioce effective, underemployment more than unemptoy- 
ment will be a major problem for surplus PhDs (Cangialosi, 
1976^ 

At least six different alternative niet^s for coping with 
the PhD surplus problem have been suggested: Restricting 
gradudie emoHments in "low-demand'' fields, thus eventually 
reducing' the supply of PhDs in tho^ fields; c/os/ng down 
"'surphis" programs altogether in many institutions; and es- 
calatif^ facahy turnover rates by lowering the retirement age 
and^ eliminating te^Hire, These are stopgap, temporary 
solutions. They may work in the short run, but may create 
more problems in the long njn. 

Changing the ernphasis of "low^dentand"' degrees to ac- 
commodEate the job market requirements of the moment or 
reorierrting curricuta to accomnrKKfate iob^arket require^ 
merits would be resisted on several counts. There is tittle iiv 
centive for tenured faculty to spend their time on new course 
developtnent since this activity goes unrewarded in academe. 
Redirection of students to new course areas would magnify 
erHollment problems in traditional noniob^elated areas. 
And most faculty numbers ar^ not well informed about 
labor market needs. Finally, the needs of the job market might 
be very temporary, and constant revision would be required, 

Lewis C. Solmon is Secretary-Tfeasuref/Cxeajtivtf Officer at the 
Higher Education Research Institute (HERiX los Angel^, 



Taking a hisse-hire approach^ doing nothing while expecting 
the market responsiveness of students to work, would be 
appropriate if we knew that PIO students in all fields were 
markel onsrve and would adjust their education and 
career ptans according to market demands. Some students 
are market responsive, more so at the graduate than the 
undergraduate level (Cartter, 1976)i But even humanities 
graduate students, those nx>re likely than students in other 
disciplines to be hurt by a poor academic job market, expect 
to get faculty positions when they receive their PhDs(Solmon, 
Ochsner, & Hurwicz, forthcoming). If only one out of ten 
PhDs in the humanities will get an academic job, each student 
thinks, he/she will be that one, 

The-5ixth method— /nvesti^ffjg other job sectors to identic 
fy fiotential good iobsout^ academe fofPhDs—seemsio us 
to be the best approach. Are there challenging, rewarding, 
satisfying iobs in the private and government sectors? Can 
PhDs from all disciplines^ humanists as well as engineers, find 
satisfying, rewarding positions in the academic woHd? 

For the past few years, we at the Higher Education Research 
Institute (HERI) have been analyzing the responses of PhD 
recipients in all fields of the physkal and social sciences, 
engineering, and the humanities who were employed in aca- 
deme, government, and private industry. Parts of^is research 
have been funded by the National Science Foundation (NSFX 
the Ford Foundation, the Mellon Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH^ 

The focus of this paper is to evalute nonacademic jobs foi 
humanists, scientist! engineers, and social scientists. This 
involves analyzing the re:ponses of phD^totders from three 
separate studies. 

In order to determine whether or not there are good jobs 
for those PhDs pursuing nonacademic careers, several issues 
must be addressed, 

(1) How many PhOhoklers will be seeking nonacademic 
jobs? 

(2) ArePhDscurrently holding nonacademic jobs? 

(3) If so, where are they? How do people from different 
fields fit in outside academe? 

(4) Will these jot» (and more or less of them) be available 
in the future? Are PhDs considered to be desirable empk)yees 
by those doing the hiring? 

(5) Are the nonacademic job^s good jobs, are they satisfy- 
ing, do they use the knowledge acquired in school, do they 
enable research? Could PhD^iolders perform effectively in 
jobs which have not in the past been viewed as PhOlevel 
fobs? 

(6) Will doctorate^holders be willing to look for and take 
these types of jobs? Do PhDs know how to find nonacademic 
jobsf 



tt must be stressed that these questions should be ad< 
dressed separately for PhOs from different fields, Nonaca'^ 
demic employment has been commonplace for many fields 
but almost unknown for others. For example, over 93 percent 
of the history, philosophy, English, and modenvlanguage 
doctorate-holdefs are employed full- or part'time in two- or 
four-year colleges. On the other hand, 04 percent of mathe- 
maticians and 61 percent of social scientists, but only half of 
the psychologists and earth scientists and one-thitd of the 
chemists and engineers were employed in that sector (Tablel], 
Clearly, nonacademtc jobs have been available for at least 20 
percent of all nonhumanities PhDs and for al out two-thiids 
of the PhDs in some fields. 

Academic Demand for PhDs 

New iobs In academe arise for three reasons: replacement 
of those who die, retire, or leave academe; expansion when 
the number of students increases; and enrtchnrent when 
student/faculty ratios falL 

Since so many young faculty were hired in the late 1960s^ 
death and retirement rates will probably be low for the next 
several decades. New laws prohibiting mandatory retirement 
exacerbate this problem. Cost constraints are likely to limit 
reduction in class srze and implementation of other labor- 
intensive reorganizations of the academy. 

Expansion demand is dependent upon: (1) the size of the 
traditional college-aged cohort (18^1U (2) the proportion of 
that group who graduate from high school and go on to col- 
lege; and (3) the number of adults, immigrants, and other 
new client groups who enroll in college, tt was increases in 
the number of students that augmented faculty demand in 
the 1%0s and early 1970s. But if the student body remains at 
a constant level, the same number of faculty members will be 
required each year. We know that growth of the traditional- 
age cohort will be lower in the l98Qs than in the 1960s and 
1970s, and that progression rates probably peaked out in the 
early 1970s. The only hope for sustained faculty demand is 
new clients. However, we have argued elsewhere that this 
prospect of adults replacing traditional students in numbers 
targe enough to sustain demand is slim. 



Again, field differences are important, since enrollment 
trends by major appear to be accentuating the problems, tn 
1970 three percent of all first-time, full-time freshmen indi- 
cated that they would major in English, but every year since 
1975 only one percent of thfs group indicated this major. 
The share of those who anticipated majors in other arts and 
humanities disciplines fell from 127 percent in 1970 to 7.3 
percent in1976. Most of the growth indications of anticipated 
major accrued to the fields of business and engineering. 

Table 2 provfdes some projections of actual BA recipients 
by field for those who were first-time, full-time freshmen in 
1970 and 1976, for the major disciplines and the professional 
fields of education, business^ and engineering. The lesults are 
a function of onginally anticipated major, probability of 
dropping out by field, and field switching between freshman 
year and graduation. Although these adjustments improve the 
picture for arts and humanities, education, and the social 
sciences, their declining shares of graduates are strll clearly 
evidenced. And the imminent decline in the toUl pool of col- 
lege students wi*l accentuate the drop in absolute numbers of 
students in these fields. 

Reduced demand for faculty is only a pfoblem if (1) new 
doctorates are still beiog produced, and (2) the new recipients 
still expect or desire faculty positions. The National Center for 
Educational Statistics (1976) projects that in almost 

all fields annual PhD production will grow slightly or remain 
relatively consUnt between 1975 and 19B6, Although recent 
trends (Chart 1) appear to contradict the NCES predictions for 
the humanities for years since 1973, this picture may be mis^ 
leading. Since 1972, the average number of year^ between 
receipt of the BA and PhD !>as increased by at least one year 
for the humanities fields. This increase in time to get the doc- 
torate is evidenced in other fields as well although it always 
has taken longer to receive a PhD in the humanities. 

This leads to the inference that the poor academic job 
market has resulted in many graduate students staying in 
school longer, since the opportunity costs of their doing so are 
low. But unless these people drop out or abandon their aca- 
demic aspirations entirely, they will enter the job market with- 
in the next few years and inctease the owirsupply of appli^ 
cants for scarce faculty positions. 



Table 1. Employment Chaiadetislics of Alt PhDs and 1977 PfiD Recipfento (in percentages) 
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Fields in w/)/c/) alternatives to academe 
havebeen rare in the past(humanitie5, 
mathematics) are the fields that have shown 
thegreatest undergraduate enrollment 
declines in this decade. Yet these are the 
fields where PhD production is anticipated 
to decline the least over the next few years, 
where unemployment for new PhDs is the 
largest and where the greatest proportion 
of new PhDs still plan or hope to obtain 
academic employment 



One manifestation of the poor job market for doctorate- 
holders is the fact that most colleges and universities now re- 
quire new junior faculty appltcanb to have their degrees al* 
ready m hand before they will even be considered. From the 
Ooctorale Records File of new phOs (NRC, 1978) v/hich asks 
about employment status at the time the degree is received, 
it js apparent that many more new PhOs are still seekirtg jobs 
at the time of that survey than was the case in the mid^l960s, 
when PhD candidate were being hired almost as soon as they 
passed their comprebenstve examinations. But this unemploy* 
ment rate varied in 1977 a great deal by field: from under 12 



percent for chemistry (up from 10 percent in 1974) and bio- 
logical sciences graduates (down from 12.3 percent in 1974) to 
over 33 percent for history, English, and modem-language 
graduates (up from about 30 percent in 1974). These figures 
are presented in Tabli> 1. 

Given these indications cf a gloomy cunent and future 
academic job market, have new PhD recipients changed their 
aspiratk)n5? Table 1 provkles data on career plans, in additk)n 
to the already n)entk)ned statistics on unemployment rates of 
1977 doctorate recipients and the percentage of all PhOs 
employed in two- or four-year colleges. Although the rank 
orderings are not identical, it is clear that fields ti> which the 
larigest share of degre&holders has been employed in aca^ 
deme also are those in which the largest proportion of new 
graduates still aspire to academic employment. Moreover, 
these are the fnlds with the highest unemployment rates for 
new (1977) PhDs. 

Data on sector of planned employment * .r new phDs since 
1974 rweal that in no field did the percentage planning on 
academic employment decline by more than eightpercentage 
poinb. That is, despite the widespread publicity regarding 
scarcity of academic jobs, new PhDs are for the most part 
still intent upon securing these jobs. Fields in which altema^ 
tives to academe have been rare in the past (humanities, 
mathematks) are the fields that have shown the greatest 
undergraduate enrollment declines in this decade. Yet these 
are the ftelds where PhD production is anticipated to decline 
the least over the next few years, where unemploynr>ent for 
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new PhOs is the largest and where the greatest proportion of 
new PhDs still plan or hope to obtain academic employment 
We believe that the future condition of PhD production 
and academic deoiand is quite clear. Others, particularly 
those who resist changes in colleges and universities, would 
disagree with our pessimistic forecasts. They look toward new 
clienteles for higl^r education and predict declining graduate 
school enrollments as "market forces" begin to have an effect. 
Our sense is that these countervailing forces for adjustment 
might have some effect but unless adjustments are made, 
serious oversuppties will still be evidenced throughout the 
19eOs. 

Solutions such as "make-work" faculty jobs, postdoctoral 
fellowships, or quick reirKloctrinatton programs for PhD 
employment in the corporate world will not work, in my opin- 
ioa because the first two end up requiring or encouraging 
more students, and the latter ts an ineffective alternative com- 
pared to the MBA degree. We have suggested that if subsidies 
aref available, they would best be used to expand nonaca- 
demic job opportunities directly-^in organizations ranging 
from museums to scientific research laboratones. tn these 
cases productive work will get dor)e; it presumably will pro- 
duce some things of social value and will not require more 
students in order to get the jobs done. 

Employment Settings for PhDs 

Hence we must ask whether or not PhDs from various 
fields have demonstrated their willingness and ability to leave 
academe in order to obtain jobs. Table 3 provides summary 
data weighted to represent the 361,300 scientists, engineers, 
and humanists who earned doctorates within the 42-year 
period 1934*1976 and who were residing in the United States 
in February 1977. These data are reanalyzed from the Com- 
prehensive Roster of the National Research Council (NRC, 
1977). The table shows the primary work activities of full- 
time workers employed in science and the humanities, in two- 
or four-year colleges and elsewhere. We have combined 
teaching and research into one category since faculty may 
select either of these as their main activity. We assumed that 
the teaching/research group in academe was primarily faculty, 
while the teaching^research group outside academe was pri- 
marily conducting research. Those doing administration were 
also separated out, with the residual group labelled as"other." 

Again, field differences in probabilities of holding faculty 
jobs are clear. Under half (44.4 percent! of all full-time em- 
pk>yed science and engineering doctorates are doir!g research 
or teaching science in two- or four-year colleges, although 60 
percent oi social scientists are in this position. Under 30 per- 
cent of chemists and engineers find themselves in these jobsn 
The contrasts with the humanities are striking, since approx- 
imately 70 percent of doctorates from these fields do research 
or teach humanities in two- or four-year colleges. The range 
is from two-thirds of the historians to over three-quarters of 
the modern^tanguage PhOs. 

The first clue to the strength of the academic job market, 
and perhaps the flexibility of a discipline's subject matter, 
comes from the column indicating the proportion of PhDs 
doing research or teaching in college outside their broad field 
of training (science or humanitiesji There could be two rea- 
sons for outside teaching: poor faculty job opportunities in a 
field, or great demand for the discipline in professional 



schools or in nontraditional areas. Fewer than two percent of 
the hard scientists in any fieW hold these types of jobs, yet six 
percent of the social scientists do. This probably reflects the 
need for economists and sociologists in schools of business, 
educatioa public policy^ public health, and so on. Over five 
percent of the humanists hold teaching or research jobs out- 
side the humanities in two- or four-year colleges. This prob- 
ably reflects on the poor academic job market within the 
humanities, although there is some evidence that philosophy 
is taught in ijiedical, law, and education programs. The lowest 
proportion of those teaching outside the humanities is evi- 
denced by English PhDs, probably because service courses 
are offered within English departments. 

Field differences in the probabilities of working in academic 
administration are less striking than differences among facul- 
ty. More scientists than humanists generally administer within 
their fields, and more humanists administer outside the 
humanities. Perhaps this indicates that higher^tevel (university- 
wide) administrative positions are held by humanists. The 
relatively large share of hard sctentists in administration may 
reflect rapid obsolescence in some science fields. The largest 
share of administrators comes from the social sciences, per- 
haps because of a growing sense that economics or sociology 
training might be useful in dealing with anticipated problems 
of the 1960s, such as the financial crunch, unionization, ma^ 
keting of the college to increase enrollments, and accounta- 
bility to consumers. Since humanists' problems of obsoles^ 
cence are few, and since humanists do not appear to have 
been trained for any particular administrative tasks, we are 
led to infer that the dismal faculty job situation plays a major 
role in channeling humanists into administration. 

This seems to be substantiated by the relatively large num- 
bers of humanists in colleges or universities who are neither 
teachers, researchers, nor administrators. Apparently human- 
ists are more likely to hold any college job than to hold jobs 
outside academe. Only psychologists are more likely than 
humanists to hold "other"' college jobs; they probably do 
counseling and related psychological work. 

It appears that humanists are overrepresented not only on 
faculties, but also in most other jobs in academe, We infer 
that this reflects not only their strong preferences, but their 
lack of skills to move into other employment sectors, The 
poor job market for humanists ts reflected in part by the fact 
that more than twice the share of humanists than scientists 
are employed part-time (S.46 percent compared to 2.53 per- 
cent). When separate fields are compared, some differences 
are even greater. Since more women hold humanities PhDs 
than doctorates in other fields, it may be that many are doing 
part-time work by choice. 

Nonacademic Jobs for PhDs 

In looking at those in nonuniversity employment settings, 
it is clear that scientists leave academe quite easily. Indeed, 
more chemists and engineers do research outside than inside 
universities, tt is also evident that many doctoral scientists are 
administrators in government or industry; they are much more 
likely to administer there than in colleges or universities. This 
movement from research to administration is a much more 
common phenomenon outside academe. 

Fewer than ten percent of psychobgists and social scien- 
tists do scientific research outside academe^these are the 
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only science fields that were represented by less t^an ten 
percent. However, 27.4 percent of the psychologists fall into 
the rionacademtc, other-activity category, which would indi- 
cate tbey take on counseling and related activities. Moreover, 
alrhost as many social scientists are doing research outside 
academe outside an area of science as inside (5.9 percent 
compared to 6.7 percent). Except for philosophers (6.6 per- 
cent), social scientists are the most likely to be carrying out 
research in new and unrelated areas. It should be noted that 
patterns for mathematicians more closely resemble human- 
ists' paltems than those of other scientists. 

It is striking that virtually none of the hard scier^Jsts or 
psychologists work outside science, despite their heavy repre- 
sentation outside academe. On the other hand, once outside 
colleges or universities, virtually no humanists work in their 
fiekls. Only 1,6 percent do humanities research outskie aca- 
deme and one percent do research outskie the humanities. 
Whereas <or the sciences 19.1 percent do research 15.5 per- 
cent ate administiators, and 9.3 percent do other things out- 
side academe, the con^sponding figures for the humanities 
are 2,8 percent, 2.7 percent, and 4.9 percent. And the science 
group includes mathematicians and social scientists, who are 
somewhat atypical. 

Several conclusions can be inferred from these important 
data* First although manpower analysts have usually mini- 
mized the projected problems of scientists comparcti to 
humanists, since the former group has wkie-ranging contacts 
outskie academe, they might be overly optimistic. PhDs in 
science seem to have virtually no nonacademk: contacts 
outside the broad scientific community. Hence, although 
scientists can be somewhat casual about declining enroll- 
ments since they are willing to move otitskle the universities, 
they must be exceedingly aware of federal funding and other 
general economic trends which are needed to reinforce non- 
academic science during times of declining enrollments. 
There is little evidence that scientists have been doing much 
other than scientific research, administratk>n, and related 
activities when not in the universities. There are only 7300 
scientists and engineers (out of a quarter of a million) em- 
ployed outskie academe and outskie science. 

For humanists, there is no anabgue to the nonacademic 
science community. For them* the dilemma may more real- 
istk:ally be described as^ any academic job versus any job 
outskie the colleges or universities. When the academk: mar- 
ket dries up, there is no cushion for a nonacademk: humani- 
ties sector. And yet 10.4 percent of full-time employed 
humanitws PhDs are working outside academe. This means 
that approximately 5,300 PhOs are employed outskie aca- 
deme. The questk>n of whether these individuals hold "doc- 
torate-levd'' jobs is difficult to answer with Comprehensive 
Roster data. However, over half are working in either research 
or administration. 

Our estimates from the Comprehensive Roster data are 
that approximately 7,300 PhD scientists and engineers and 
5,300 humanists are employed outside academe in whatmight 
be considered "nontraditional" or "nonrelated" iobs. Since 
there are five tirfjes as many PhDs in the science and engineer- 
ing categories as there are in the humanities, these figures 
may seem shocking. The advantage for the scientists lies in 
the cushkH) provkied by the nonacademic science industry. 
Possibilities of job upgrading, federal grants, and new jobs 
from a prosperous economy are not available for humanists 



when the academic market dries up. 

The questk>n of future availability of nonacademic jobs is 
a difficult one. The answer depends upon the general strength 
of the economy, the international situation, and expenditures 
by governments (particularly the federal government) on re- 
search and development, among other things. The available 
data give us very little guklance on this questk>n. 

The National Science Foundation perkxiically provides 
information on federal funds for research, development and 
other sctentifk: activities in the sciences and engineering (NSF. 
1977X Unfortunately, these data are not adequate for our 
purposes. Althou^ figures are available up to 1978 by em- 
ployment sector and by field, they are not cross-tabulated— 
we cannot tell how much research and development money 
goes to the physical sciences in industry, for example. The 
only possible use of these data is to extrapolate the three- 
year (1^^78) trend to 1985 to get a sense of what things 
might look like in the mid-1980s. If the extrapolations are 
linear, it appears that growth will be greatest in the private, 
industrial sector (as opposed to government nonprofit organic 
zatfonsor colleges and universities^ and in the fields of physi- 
cal science, with slight growth in psychology and other social 
sciences. Yet significant changes in federal policy, the inter- 
natbnal situation, or the national mood could greatly alter 
these projected flows. And perhaps nonlinear extrapolatk>ns 
would yield different results. H^nce. we are left to conskler 
what actually is rather than what might be. Our hypothesis is 
that if there are currently satisfied, productive PhDsempk>yed 
outside academe, there Is hope that others might follow them 
in the future. 

Humanists in the Ptiblic Sector 

In 1977. HERI surveyed all humanities PhDs empk>yed by 
the U.S. Federal Civil Service. This roster was supplemented 
by names from the Smithsonian lnstitutk>n. the Library of 
Congress, a number of state civikervlce employment lists, 
and state historical societies. The data were supplied by 568 
men and 89 women who had doctorates in English, foreign 
languages, philosophy, history, or other humanities fields and 
were employed full-time in the govemment sector. Most of 
the men had PhDs in history (61 percent), whereas the PhDs 
held by the women were distributed more evenly among the 
five fields (35 percent history. 22 percent in other humanities, 
19 percent in foreign languages, 17 percent in English, and 7 
percent in philosophy! 

Humanists in the Academic and Private Sectors 

HERI conducted a simitar survey of humanities PhDs in 
1975. The emphasis of this earlier study, however, was on 
humanists employed full-time in <icademe and in the private 
sector. This survey includes 1.738 respondents— 78 percent 
men, 22 percent women*-in the fields of English (25 percent), 
foreign languages (21 percent), philosophy (13 percent), and 
history (41 percent). 

Deans at AO of the natk>n's top doctoral institutions ap- 
pointed campus representatives who provided names and ad- 
dresses for as many atumni in these four fields as could be 
found to hold nonteaching jobs. They also provided names 
and addresses of a matched sample (matched on sex, year of 
degree, and department) who held academic jobs. To aug- 
ment the nonacademic sample, requests for participatk>n 
were placed in The New York Times, the Organizatk>n of 
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American Historians News*e«ef^ and at the 1975 meetings of 
the Modem Language Association and The American Hb- 
torical Association. In additioa names of humanities PhDs 
were obtained from several of the major Fortune 500 corpora- 
tions, S'mce the sampling technique was unsystematic, we 
must emphasize that it is not representative of all humanities 
doctorateJx^lders, Of the 1,73ft respondents, 1,177 held aca- 
demic positions, %5 of whom were faculty members. Almost 
one-third— 561 —held nonacademtc jobs in government 
and private industry. 

Engineers, Scientists, and Social Scientists in the Acad&nic, 
Public, and Private Sectors 

tn 1977, HERI conducted a survey of engineers, scientists^ 
and social scientists with PhDs employed in academic, gov- 
ernment, and private-industry jobs. Department chairs in each 
of 13 fields from 160 schools provided names and addresses 
of faculty who had changed jobs since 1974, who had not 
been hired directly from graduate school, and who had not 
left in order to retire. 

The US. Civil Service Commission distributed question- 
naires to all doctorate4x>tders in the Federal Civil Service in 
ten of the 13 fields and to random samples of those in biology, 
physics, and psychology. The last three were very large 
groups, and large nurr^rs of doctorate-hdders were avail- 
able to be surveyed from other sectors. 

Names of private-sector PhD respondents were obtained 
through several means. Each professional society in engineer- 
ing, the sciences, and the social sciences published advertise- 
ments in their journals soliciting names of nonacademically 
(or "non traditionally''} employed PhDs. We also examined 
journals listing names of job changers. The National Research 
Council (NRG) provided a list of Comprehensive Roster mem< 
bers in 12 fields, who were employed "outside science.'' 
Finally, three professional societies-^the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the Institute for Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, and the American Anthropological Association— 
provided lists of nonacademically employed PhDs from 
anr>ong their members. 

Because of the varied sampling techniques used to identify 
private-sector employees, psychologists, e ^gineers, and cherrt- 
ists were over-represented. The sample of government PhDs 
and mobile faculty, however, was fairly representative. 

The sample reported here includes a total of 6,421 rospoiv 
dents {91 percent men and 9 percent woiT»en)"94^ in bio- 
logical sciences, 169 in civil engineering, 532 in electrical en- 
gineering, 212 in rrmchanical engineering, 1j002 in chemistry, 
432 in mathematics, 802 in physics^ 310 in anthropology, 409 
in economics, 216 in political science, 1,192 in psychology, 
and 210 in sociology. Of the 6,421 respondents^ 1,702 {26 per* 
cent) were faculty, 183 (3 percent) had other academic jobs, 
3,200 (50 percent) had goverrwrient jobs, and 1,336 (2 1 percent) 
worked in private industry. Most fields include 92 percent or 
rr>ore men, except anthropology with 31 percent women, 
sociology with 24 percent women, arKl psychology with 15 
percent women. 



ffiip/oyment History 

Members of three samples are categorized by their em- 
ployment sectors and primary work activities for the analyses 
presented here. Within each of the four sectors-* faculty. 



other academic, government, and private industry— there 
are four general work activities: teaching, research, adminis- 
tration, and anything other than teaching, research or admin- 
istratk>n. When, for any given field, there were fewer than ten 
respondents in a particular sector and work activity, we elim- 
inated that category from our analyses. 

Before reporting the results of our surveys, a few prelimi- 
nary points should be noted. Although underemployment of 
PhDs is a slippery concept PhDs experience very little unenv 
pk>yment. Most estimates indicated about one percent un* 
employment. In any group^ including the population of PhDs, 
there will be a few social incompetents who would be unem- 
pk>yed regardless of the overall state of the labor market, 
Additk>nally, some PhDs will have left their prevk>us jobs to 
seek new ones: they are technically defined as unemployed, 
but they are really just between jobs. And some PhDs will be 
out of work voluntarily —they may be housewives or have 
decided to go into farming. The point is that despite the pub- 
licity, a PhD has high probability of finding a job. The job may 
be part-time, low status^ or unrelated. But very little unem- 
ployment of PhDs exists. 

What are the purposes of pursuing the PhD? Most doctoral 
candidates overwhelmingly reported interest in the subject 
matter of their fields as a major motive for entering their 
program. Personal satisfaction or enjoyment was another 
important motivation. Faculty encouragement usually came 
out high on the list of reasons for entering doctoral programs, 
a disappointing revelation given the poor job market. Al- 
though some doctorate-holders, particularly those employed 
outside academe, admitted to pursuing the PhD in order to 
improve their earnings capacity or to get a better job, rela- 
tively few were willing to admit this. It is possible, of course, 
that those who ended up in highe^paying nonacademic jobs 
because they could not get faculty jobs rationalized their 
situation by claiming that they always did want high incomes. 
Evidence from employed graduates seems to imply that al- 
though jobs and money are not acknowledged to be strong 
motjvatk>ns. in reality they are. We did not ask about another 
factor which probably plays a mapr rote in enrollment de- 
cisk>ns, k is likely that many college graduates, particularly 
humanists, enroll In doctoral programs because they see few 
alternatives: good jobs for BA recipients are hard to find; law 
schools are getting crowded; and any field requiring prior 
mathematical training is out of reach for many. Hence, com- 
pared to other possibilities, graduate study still might be a 
reasonable choice for some college graduates. 

The results of the Nt H study show that 79 percent or rT>ore 
of all respondents, regardless of whether their job is closely, 
somewhat, or unrelated to their graduate study, feel that their 
PhD was necessary for their intended career. It seems that 
even if the training is not directly used it was necessary for a 
career in each sector. Those who were in nonacademic 
careers closely related to their PhDs less often wanted to be- 
come a college professor (research, 60 percent; administra- 
tk>n, 55 percent other 59 percent) than those in unrelated or 
somewhat related jobs (approximately 80 percent). It seems 
that those who can apply their skills in a closely related job 
outside academe do not feet they want to go gack to the 
university. However, those who cannot use their training want 
to retum to an academic setting. 

Interest in their field {reported by more than 90 percent) 
and personal satisfaction (77 percent) were given as important 
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reasons for entering a doctoral program, and job relatedness 
was not a major factor. More than 50 percent of the respon^ 
dents cited encouragement by faculty advisors^ and one^third 
said family encouragement was a reason (or choosing a PhD 
program. Alsa approximately one-third of the respondents 
entered a specific doctoral program for improved eamings 
potential and an offer of financial support The results were 
fairly constant acro^ all sectors and primary work activities. 

As shown in the nEH study, in the Mellon study current job 
relatedness does no{ seem to influence what percent thought 
graduate study was necessary for their careers. Across all 
sectors and fields, a significantly high percentage of the re 
spondents feel that their training was important. Those who 
are in fobs closely related to their training reveal that interest 
in their field of study was an important factor in their job 
choice and were less likely to cite earnings potential and 
scholarshp incentives than those in somewhat or unrelated 
jobs. Perhaps because of greater interest in their fields, they 
waited for a more closely related job and chose the graduate 
program that suited their academic interests rather than one 
that promised monetary gains. Regardless of job relatedness, 
more than 50 percent chose their graduate program because 
of faculty encouragement. Draft postponenient and absence 
of other attractive employment opportunities were rarely 
given as reasons for choosing a PhD program. 

Between 61 and 94 percent of all humanists, regardless of 
their current empk>yment sector or primary work activity, 
said they had expected to become a college or university 
teacher when they entered graduate school. Generally, 
humanists in academic jobs were more likely than the others 
to have expected to become college professors. 

There was a similar, but not a parallel rruestion on the sci- 
ence, engineering, and social science survey. This group of 
respondents was asked how suons^ly they agreed with the 
statement, "Jf J couM begin my eer again, J would like to 
become a coltege professor" The responses to this question 
probably indicate l^ss about initial employment expectatk>ns 
than about current preferences, nostalgia for academe, cur- 
rent job satisfactkm, and even a degree of cognitive dis- 
sonance (i^e., the inclination to ratk>natlze a current situation 
if it is not teaching). 

Between 55 and 59 percent of scientists, engineers, and 
social scientists currently holding faculty positions strongly 
agree that they would become college professors again. 
Although the percentage of faculty teachers in most fields 
who said this was greater than the percentage who indicated 
this for other )obs, we might have expected greater differ- 
ences. Jn mathematics, only 55 percent of college teachers, 
compared to 78 percent of academic researchers and fl2 per- 
cent in ''other'' academic jobs strongly agree that they would 
become college professors if they could begin their careers 
again. Generally* one-third or fewer of the respondents in 
government or private industry said they would rather be 
teaching college. Within these sectors, administrators were 
least likely to prefer college teaching over their current po- 
sitbns. 

Changes in career goals reflect both market conditions and 
motivations. Among faculty, more scientists and engineers 
than humanists have chalked their career goals since entering 
graduate school. Scientists probably had originally intended 
to become practitioners or researchers, but ended up as 
teaching faculty. This was rarely the case for humanities 



faculty. On the other hand, more administrators indicated 
that their goals had changed; perhaps they found they pre- 
ferred administration to teaching, or perhaps they realized 
teaching was an unrealistic aspiration. The largest percentage 
of goal changers are ^ound outside academe. In all likelihood, 
all PhD candidates once expected to obtain academic jobs, 
but adjusted their goals when this was not realized. 

The greatest percentages of doctorate-holders in our sam- 
ple, across employment sectors and work activities, and par- 
ticularly administrators, say more attractive opportunity^ 
etsewhei influenced them to change their career goals. 
Hume . ^ (outside of teaching and research in academe) also 
say limited or unattractive teaching opportunities influenced 
them to change careers, and nonadministrative scientists and 
engineers outside academe Say available job opportunities 
"in previous field" were limited or unattractive -undoubtedly 
referring to the declining academic job market, if not to the 
declining market for college teachers. 

Where our data are presented by field, mathematics and 
electrical engineering PhDs show an interesting departure 
from those teaching in other fields. Fifty-four percent of teach^ 
ers of mathematics and 50 percent of electrical engineering 
teachers say that available K>b opportunities in their previous 
fields were limited or unattractive, thus influencing their 
career goals to change from something else to teaching. 
Academically employed college teachers in psychology (49 
per centl sociology (54 percentl biological science (46percent), 
and anthropology (75 percent) say interest in their current 
fiekis induced them to teach those subjects, rather than to 
pursue previous career choices in different fields. Forty^ight 
percent of those in "other" government-sector jobs in physics 
and 42 percent similarly employed from the field of psy- 
chology cite the same influence. 

Sixty-two percent of physics researchers in private industry 
say they didn't enioy their first-choice careers and found more 
challenging positions elsewhere. Forty-five percent of physics 
faculty say that personal or family reasons influenced change 
in their career aspirations 



Regardless of employment sector, admtrh 
istrators are the most likely to be satisfied 
with their career progress to date, particular- 
ly academic administrators- 



Job Satisfaction Among PhDs 

To what extent are PhDs employed in various settings satis- 
fledt productive and able to make use of their training? If 
those employed outside academe, particularly outside their 
fields, can achieve these things, the question posed in the title 
of this paper can be answered affirmatively. 

The first important point is that most respondents in all our 
samples were satisfied or very satisfied overall with their iobs. 
Table 4 indicates the percentages of those who were either 
satisfied or very satisfied, by field, sector and primary work 
activity. Roughly 80 percent in each cell are in this category. 
However, it should be stressed that academe does not seem 
to be a more satisfying employment sector than private in- 
dustry and is only slightly preferable to government. 
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Those in tobs more closely related to their doctoral training 
were somewhat more satisfied than others, but differences 
were not great ArnJ faculty positions do not seem preferable 
to other positions in academei government, or private indus- 
try. In particular, administrative jobs seem highly desirable. 

In general those who are most satisfied earn more, as do 
those in jobs closely related to their trainir^. Obviously, 
those employed outside academe earn more than those who 
are in college Of universities, and significantly more^than 
faculty. Despite doctoral students' protests that eamimgs are 
not important to them, it does appear that high non>faculty 
salaries serve to compensate PhDs who are not holding fac- 
ulty posts. On the other hand, regardless of work setting, 
those who are able to use their training tend to earn more. 
This is'consistent with the human capital theory that educa- 
tion enhances productivity, which is reflected in eamings. 

We can get some ideas about respondents' perceptions of 
their jobs by looking at their extent of agreement with various 
statements. Unfortunately, for humanists these statements 
were asked only of publki-sector employees, not of faculty or 
PhDs employed in the private sector. 

Almost all PhDs who were asked indicated that they were 
working at a professional level. With a few exceptions, over 
70 percent in each field, sector ai>d work activity so indicated 
Researchers, teachers, and administrators in academe were 
more likely to so indicate Yet the sense of professionalism 
was somewhat higher in private industry than academe and 
slightly lower in the government sector than in the other two. 

Regardless of employment sector, administrators are the 
most likely to be satisfied with their career progress to date, 
particularly academic administrators. However, other than 
admrnistr^ors. generally under half of the respondents, in* 
eluding faculty, are satisfied with their progress. And those 
who are empk>yed outside academe are no more likely to 
feel this way. It is also interesting that most doctorate-holders 
do not feel their jobs offer good prospects for further ad- 
vancement Particularly negative in this respect are govem- 
ment employees. This is especially important since govern- 
ment jobs are least likely to match doctorate-holders' long- 
range goals. However, those in private industry are as likely a^ 
faculty to indicate their jobs fit their long-range goals, and 
academic administrators most frequently indicate that their 
jobs fit their goals, 

hach of our PhD samples was asked about overall job sat- 
isfaction and satisfaction with a set of job attributes. In an 
attempt to define overall job satisfaction, each of the avail- 
able components was regressed on overall job satisfaction, 
separately for the two humanities samples and for three broad 
field groups of scientists and engineers (Table SI In all sam- 
ples except engineering, satisfaction with challenf^ was the 
variable most Nghly correlated with overall job satisfaction 
Challenge was the third strongest correlate for er^ineers. 
Number one for engineers (and fourth for hard scientists and 
fifth for social scientists) was poUcy-maklng power^ probably 
reflecting the fact that many scientists In the sample were ad 
minlstrators. Other very important factors were opportunities 
for aeativity, congenial work relationships variety in activi- 
ties, and status of position. Opportunities for scholarly pur- 
suits, opportunities to use training or schooling, working con- 
ditk}ns resources to get the job done, and salary and frir^ 
benefits were each or>e of the ffve most important correlates 
for one group. In general, the same factors were listed as 



important regardless of PhD field. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of these factors could be 
available outside academe. When levels of satisfaction with 
varrous aspects of jobs were cros^tabulated by fteld, sector, 
and work activity, it became clear that significant proportions 
of those in each cell were satisfied with each aspect of their 
jobs. In other words, some jobs in all sectors have attributes 
that contribute to overall job satisfaction. 

Use of training and opportunities for scholarship were not 
seen as the most important factors. It is also noteworthy that 
factors usually available in academe, such as good students, 
|ob security and competent colleagues were not seen as im- 
portant factors. Again, the fact that a person works in aca- 
deme (s neither a necessary nor sufficient conditiort for job 
sati'ifactk}n. Between 50 arxt 60 percent of individual differ- 
ences in overall job satisfaction levels can be explained by 
satisfaction with the aspects of jobs suggested. This implies 
that roughly 45 percent of satisfaction is due to omitted per- 
sonal background or other factors. That is, there is more to 
job satisfaction than merely the nature of the job. 

In attemptir^ to discem what other factors besides the job 
traits listed in Table 5 were related to overall iob satisfaction, 
we ran several more separate regressk>ns for the two humani- 
ties samples and for hafd sciences, social sciences, and engi- 
neering The similarity of the conclusions for all PhD fields 
was striking. The main points are summarized below: 

(1 ) Income, or at least feeling well paid compared to others 
with the same amount of education, is a very important de- 
terminant of job satisfaction. 

(2) Having a job which is related to one's doctoral training 
is also important. Yet controllir^ for this, those in jobs requir- 
ing additk>nal trainir^ while on the job are more satisfied 
than others. 

0) Administrative jobs are preferred to teaching, or even to 
research, and government jobs are less preferred than those in 
academe or private industry. 

(4) Those who have published more over their careers are 
more satisfied than others; however, currently doing research 
is seen as less important, tt is probable that prior research 
opens doors to good jobs outside the research area; good 
researchers seem to be promoted into other, particularly ad- 
ministrative, jobs. 

(5) Older workers are generally more satisfied tnan younger 
ones, but controlling for age, the longer one holds the same 
job, the less satisfied he or she is. This is important to remem- 
ber when the efficacy of the doctorate degree is evaluated by 
looking at attitudes of new doctorate recipients. 

(6) PhDs who received their doctorates from more pre^ 
tigious institutions are more satisfied. This probably reflects 
a credentialling effect 

(7) Those who indicate they are mobile, are and were will- 
ing lO move for a good job, are more satisfied. This is partic- 
ularly important given our findings that employed doctorate- 
holders are relatively immobile, for example, only one-third 
of the public-sector humanists in our sample indicated that 
tbey would search nationwide if they now were looking for a 
job In most of the science fields, govemment employees are 
least mobile, probably due to the concentration of jobs in 
Washington, D.C. Those in private industry are generally 
somewhat more mobile than academics, with researchers in 
all sectors more flexible than administrators. In all fields 
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Hote: Numbers Fn columns lr>dicate rank of importance of factor. 

o-*^r>dlcates a statrstFcally sfgiiiffcant retationship to overall job satisfaction but not ono of five most important factors. 
X— 4r>dkates variable was not likctuded* 
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under half of the PhDs said they would look nat,ionwide for 
anewjob^ 

(8) Those who went to graduate school bei:ause they saw 
few alternatives are less satisfied than others. Of course, they 
probably would have been less satisfied in any career they 
had pursued. 

(9) Firially, controlling for all the factors mentioned, those 
who consider their jobs to be nontraditional aremoresatisfied 
than others* Although a number of factors are associated with 
this perceptioa inability to use training arxJ a personal resolu- 
tion to change one's aspirations seem to be the strongest cor^ 
relates of nontraditionality. It seems that those who are in 
unrelated jobs arxJ yearn to retum to academe are particu- 
larly dissatisfied* However, once doctorate-holders realize 
that this hope is somewhat futile and begin to take steps to 
succeed outside academe, they can make satisfying progress 
in nontraditional lines of endeavor. 

One of the furxJamental factors in determining whether or 
not a noriacademic job is a good one for a doctorate-holder 
is relatedness of job to doctoral training. Yet relatedr^ess is a 
ccmcept confounded by several others. For example, research 
and writirig jobs are usually considered to be related, even if 
other fobs are rrtore satisfying. Also, if graduate training pro- 
vides skills and knowledge useful on the job, the job is corv 
sidered related even if it does not utilize course content. 
Hence, both students and their faculty should be more con- 
cerned that students acquire competencies useful for many 
types of work (which they do) and make certain that the util- 
i^ of these skills are made known to potential nonacademic 
employers (which is rarely done). The holder of a phD >n 
English literature may be unlikely to utilize his or her knowl- 
edge of the plots of plays anywhere except in the classrocKti, 
But surely research, writing, critical thinkings analytical and 
other skills are transferable. This obvious point is often ig- 
nored. 

In several of our studies we have fourxJ that more impor- 
tant than the perception that a PhD holder's job is related to 
his graduate courses is the feeling that his or her skillsare fully 
avifzed' Indeed, the latter is important even after controlting 
for the former. This has led us to emphasize that a good job 
is one that utilizes a person's whole range of skills, experiences 
and competencies, rather than merely the content of graduate 
school courses. Table 6 indicates the proportions of those 
who said they hold jobs closely related to their graduate train- 
ing. This fs followed by Table 7, which indicates the propor- 
tions of PhE)s in the same employment categories who feel 
their skills are ftjily utilized. It is immediately apparent that 
more people sense that their skills are underutilized than feel 
they are in unrelated jobs. In fact, by trying to match a job to 
one's graduate^course content, one probably is foregoing the 
opportunity to utilize other skills. This might be costly jn both 
career progress arxJ fob satisfaction later on^ 

Recommendations for Current Graduate 
Students 

We believe our studies suggest a number of courses of ac^ 
tion for those cun^ently considering or already in graduate 
school In the first place, students must keep up to date with 
job-market information. This is not as simple as it sounds, 
since many faculty either do not know what the situatk>n 



really ts, or are unwilling to believe bad news, or will not be 
honest with students who are needed to fill classrooms and to 
teach undesirable freshman courses. Students must be aware 
of ''second-level ignorance"; that ts, not to accept the argu- 
ment that the mark^ will be bad only for others, not for one- 
self. Almost every student is told he or she will be an except 
tion to the job cnjnch because of hts own high abilityi the top 
reputation of his program, arxJ so oa But everyone is not at 
the top— it ts important to be realistic about one's prospects* 
Finally, it »s important to be aware that the job market can 
change, A j(imp in the birth rate will increase jobs for elemen- 
tary teachers in only four years and for the people who train 
teachers even sooner. A new federal research policy could 
increase or decrease jobs for scientists both in and out of 
academe very quickly. Hence, constant monitoring is the key. 

Second, students should be open*minded about career 
options. Our data show clearly that academe is not the only 
road to success or satisfaction. Students should try to team 
about nonacadanic job possibilities, Facultyi who probably 
have never worked outside academe, are not a good source 
of career information. Our data also s1k>w that, particularly 
in the humanities, few faculty view helping students prepare 
for jobs as partof their role. Another reason students should 
not rely solely on faculty is the fact that they are in a confltct- 
of interest situation. They need students, and they may say 
whatever it takes fill their classes. Also, many faculty like 
to justify their own existence by stressing the Idyllic life thev 
lead as academicians. 

Third, students should try to acquire broader competencies 
from their graduate schools and from other experiences, 
rather than merely to learn the content of their ma^r courses. 
Graduate programs can be used to obtain research, writing, 
and interpersonal skills. Outside the program there is useful 
knowledge to be gained. Many PhOhotders are very narrow, 
in the sense that since undergraduate days they have taken 
few courses outside their specialization. This, again, is partic- 
ularly the case for humanists. Some of the most successful 
recent education PhDs have taken courses offered by the 
business schools; likewise, sociologists with $ome economics 
or psychobgy might be more niarketable than their more 
narrowly focused colleagues. 

Fourth, students should make use of campus counseling 
and placement facilities outside the department. Most grad- 
uate students ignore these, but they can be useful, ^nd these 
facilities should be utilized early^ not one mor^th before grad^ 
uation. Advisement centers do more than match students 
with jobs; they can give advice on course options, ways to ac- 
quire skills, and how to leam about what jobs are best suited 
to one's talents. 

Fifth, students must remember that there are nx)re ways to 
find a job than luck, chance, and one's faculty advisor* In 
addition to the placement center, jobs are obtained through 
direct applicationi civil-service applicatioa employment 
agencies, and contacts from nonacademic activities. When 
any of these methods are used, the applicant should stress 
more than grades and PhD coursework. Stress competencies 
like research and writing skills, and organizationali manage- 
ment and interpersonal skills. These becom" much more 
important as one progresses through a career p^th. 

Finally, there arc no easy answers, but there are many 
people with apparently simple solutions to the job crisis. Two 
examples might suffice here. There are a number of books out 
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now on how to get a job-^the most notable being What 
Color is Your Pa'achutet One type of advice it offers is not to 
apply for jobs directly, to arrange for an interview with a h'^h* 
level executive "to leam about the company/' The idea is 
that during the discussion the applicant can convince the 
executive of hts or her bnlliance and then will receive an un- 
solicited job offer The idea was good when it was rarely used. 
Now, employers get annoyed when ten graduates a week 
call to learn about the firm, 

A secofxl type of easy answer is offered in the form of brief 
career-preparatfOA programs offeied upon graduation. Stu- 
dents must be careful with these also. Those that have ob- 
tained jobs (or thirty of the top students from Harvafd and 
Yale m^ht not be able to get jobs for the "typical" graduate 
students. And surely those that were hired were not hired for 
what they learned in a single summer Why should a firm hire 
a humanities PhD with a six^eek cram course in business 
rather than an MBA student of equal ability? 

On the other hand, ii'te student who plans ahead and de- 
velops a graduate program which includes business or other 
careerfelevant courses will be able to demonstrate a thor^ 
ou^ knowledge of topics of conca^n and wilt appear to 
corporate recruiters to have logically planned for a nonaca- 
demic career. This is in contrast to postgraduate patchwork 
efforts, during which the student's interest is certified as being 
an afterthought Of course, faculty in enrollment-scarce fiekJs 
prefer the postgradirate programs because the alternative is 
to suffer somewhat smaller enrollments in certain classes. 
Furthermore, most humanities PhDs do not have the compe- 
tencies to compete with an MBA on the latter^s tuif. Those 
with PhOs in the disciplines have in the past worked success^ 
fully in nontraditional settings; but they have succeeded be- 
cause of their own skills, competencies and knowledge, not 
because of easy^answer retooling programs. Clearly, scientific 
evaluations of these programs are required before targe num- 
bers of students can place much faith in them, ^udents 
should assess what they have to sell, and sell it 

The ffnal message to be offered is that students should not 
despair Despite the ups and downs of the labor market for 
PhDs, almost all the respondents to our surveys were glad 
they had the graduate education they did have. New entrants 
to the labor force have always been the most dissatisfied; 
satisfaction grows with experience, Few doctorate-holders are 
unemployed for long— markets adjust and people adjust 
And there are good jobs available outside academe. 
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Robots or Reinsmen: job Opportunities 
And Professional Standing for Collegiate 
Administrators in the 198Qs 

By Robert A* Scott 



Growth in administration will be directly 
related to new institutional challenges. 
Uncertainty abou t the environment of 
higher . education will result in new activities 
and the increasing specialization of organi- 
zational components. 



Lyman Ctenny has referred to middle^level collegiate ad^ 
ministrators as "anonymous leaders" [Clenny, 19721 Tbey 
have also been called lorsrfSr Squires, and Yeomen because of 
their limited mobiltty in a highly stratified hierarchical setting 
(Scott 19781 

Because collegiate middle-managers evoke such a variety 
of terms, and because their future prospects for job oppor- 
tunities and professional standing appear so mixed, I have 
attempted to capture this uncertain status in a new choice of 
metaphors: robots and reinsmen. 

The Robot of course, is a popular image for programmed 
behavior of modest flexibility. The picture we have \s of a 
stiff, squat R2D2*like character who works diligently at his 
ass^ned duties, but has limited capabilities. He can calculate 
dataquickly,but manipulate only vvhat has been programn>ed. 

A reinsman, however-^! could not bring myself to add 
reinsperson to the ranks of Norseperson— conveys the image 
of one who has great ability and courage, but stays in the 
background. He or she is the anonymous or unsung hero; 
attention is focused on others in life and on the movie screen. 

The st?gecoach leinsman had many duties to perform, 
often simultaneously* He developed his skills in an environ* 
ment that required quick and continual change; he leamed to 
deal calmly with the unexpected (Wrapp. 1979). The reinsman 
had to avoid the hazards of potholes and enemies, be alert to 
the condition of his charges, and consider the security and 
destinatbn of his passengers; he had to keep to a schedule no 
matter what surprises occurred in his path. The robot by way 
of contrast, operates in a highly controlled environment 

Which of these models provides a more accurate picture 
of future iob opportunities and professional standing for mid- 
level administrators In colleges and universities? This is the 
matter on which I wbh to speculate. Using data on collegiate 
mlddlemanagers and employment compiled during a 197778 
study sponsored by the Exxon Education Foundation, and 
nrore recent data gleaned from a variety of sources, I have 
attempted, in Nisbet's terms, to offer portraits of college ad^ 
ministrators against the social landscape that is only now 
coming into view (Scott. 1978;1979al 

Robert A. Scott Is Associate Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
atComeH University. 



By {ob opportunities 1 mean to include new categories of 
jobs, new levels of responsibility in existing job categories, 
and an increased number of jobs; career paths and mobility; 
salaries and annual increases; and the challenges of new prob- 
lems and assignments. For years these fonns of job opportun* 
ity have been created in large part by enrollment growth; 
more students meant more institution^, noore services to be 
provided, and more levels of administration. This growth in 
institutional size and complexity has resulted in the expan* 
sion, specialization, and differentiation of administrative 
jobs(Parsonsand Piatt 1973). 

According to a National Education Association (NEA) anal- 
ysis of Higher Education General Information Survey (HECIS) 
data, administrators accounted for one in five higher educa^ 
tion positions inl97273 andonein four in 1976^77 (The Chroo* 
/c/e o^ Higher Educatioci 1977. p. A Even with the stable en* 
rollments of recent y«ars. the gKwth, specialization, and dif* 
ferentiation of administrative positions seem to have contin* 
ued, especially at two^ar and four^ear colleges (Minter and 
Bowen. 1978. p. 28). The causes now are the intensified needs 
for data, donations, and students, and institutional responses 
to governmental requirBments(Scott 1979bl 



Forces Affecting Growth and Change 

But what about the future? If the projections of declining 
enrollments and need for faculty come true, what will be the 
effect on administrative positions? If institutional growth in 
size and responses to compliance requirements have been 
major causes of job expansion and specialization In the past, 
what will happen in the next decade? Can we expect a decline 
in collegiate administrative opportunities comparable to 
changes in the student and faculty estates? The NEA and 
others, such as Froomkin and McCully (1977. p. $2l suggest 
not. Theii data show greater growth in administrative pose 
tions than in faculty posts, and that admir^trative positions 
are not dropped as rapidly as faculty positions. Their conclu- 
sions have the ring of truth, and seem to be in line with com- 
mon expectations. After all. most budget-cutting exercises are 
led by administrator^ and in these exercises faculty are often 
looked upon as individual units of specialization, whereas 
administrative departments are considered as systems with 
necessary comporients. 

The reasons to expect continued growth in administration 
have been described by many scholars (Froomkin and 
McCully. op. cit; Minter and Bowen, op. cil; Kerr, 1972; 
Peridns, 1973; Bowen. 1977; Mayhew. 1977a; Baldridge.eta/^ 
1978). They argue that because of Influences from the exter- 
nal environment and the complex decisions (both technical 
and political) to be made on campus, presidents and other 
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senior executives witi need more help from collegiate middle- 
managers, the information finders and analysts.* In other 
words, growth in administration will be directly related to new 
institutional challenges. Uncertainty about the environment, 
of higher education will result in new activities and the in- 
creasing specializatk)n of organizational components. 

Harold Howe II i^977, p. 18) ascribes this complexity on 
campus to the same ^'fog that has settled Over American 
society itself," Americans have fewer shared purposesi more 
contending groups [each with its own arsenal of information), 
and a less clear understandirtg of where we are heading. 
The functions that will encourage growth include the use and 
maintenance of new technologies, relations with off-campus 
constituents and other claimants that seem to necessitate 
institutional counterparts, the need for human and ifinancial 
resources, the need to offer services to students, and relations 
with faculty and other empbyees. The likely consequences 
include, in addition to a greater proportion of administrators 
to faculty— although this will var^ by institutional type and 
control— increased conflict within institutions, and therefore 
increasingly complex grievance procedures, increased union- 
ization; and greater centralization, as well as bureaucratiza- 
tion, on campus as well as in society at large (Yarmdinsky, 
1978, pp. 130, 167; Meyer, 1978, p. 79; Argyris, 1979, P^ 15). 
The results wilt be more rules, regulations, controls, official 
custodial ^unctions, and layers of supervision. 

The categories which witI experierKe growth are those 
specialties that work most closely with the environment of 
the institution: the "financial tec^crats" (8aldridge, et aL 
op. dl, p. 208), fund raisers, lawyers, personnel managers, 
labor negotiators, safety officials, institutk>nal researchers, 
and management information specialists. The specialized 
functk>ns and the specialist writ grow in number and in power. 
Other administrative functions, such as student services, may 
find some increase in importance, but I doubt that they will 
increase greatly in either size or power (Scott, 1978) 

There is, of course, some possibility that administrative 
growth will not continue Certainly if faculty dominance of 
governance bodies expands or if the nature of collegiate 
institutions changes in some radical way, one might imagine 
a different future. It does seem that growth in administration 
is affected by the trends in academic careers and university 
missk>ns, which are in turn affected by the general economy 
and the funding of research and service activities. And it is 
possible that management and planning activities will not 
take hold in universities; after atl, there is some doubt about 
their success in business (Cyert, 1975. p 6; Wrapp, op. cill 
Nevertheless, I agree with Talcott Parsons, who argues that, on 
the whole, organizational forms in higher education are so 
firmly institutionalized that their patterns are unlikely to 
change profoundly and that the forces of differentiation and 
specialization of positions will continue (Parsons, 1978/ p 
112). The basic organizational unit is the professor, the next is 
the research group or the department. These units will con- 
tinue to prevail. 

Anotlier force to limit change is the national occupational 
association, which encourages standafdr£ation of position 
descriptions and office procedures. Since these associations 



'Or>e might contrast the Ipvels of administration in this way: the 
lowest ievel engages in transactions the middle^levei defines and 
gathers information; and the top-level makes decisions. 



are often dominated by officials from older, large institutions, 
which are least likely to change in basic administrative form, 
the professk>nal identities of registrars, business officers, 
and other officials take on the stamp of the dominant group 
in the association, and they develop resistance to organiza- 
tional reform. 

These companion facts about faculty and administrators— 
these organizational valences— will tend to limit structural 
changes. 

Young faculty who fail togain tenure and 
older faculty who tack students because of 
lower enrollment will become the new 
sources of middle-level administrators. 



Projections for Administrative Employment 

Unfortunately* there are no projections for administrative 
empk>yment, only extrapolations that can be made trom his- 
torical and projected data about student enrollment, faculty 
positions, and current fund expenditures on administration 
and general expenses. Such extrapolations are not reliable, 
but they are suggestive, and when coupled with an examina- 
tion of other issues and trends, they can help project employ- 
ment opportunities in a general way. 

I think we will see in the 1980s an increased emphasis on 
administration* but with some new problems and dimensions. 
I think the major change will be in the source of administra- 
tors. As institutions close ranks to evaluate and protect them* 
selves, as faculty concern for the uncertainty in the external 
environment, and for finances, positions, and administrative 
growth increases; and £is lessened student demand leaves 
both tenured faculty and young PhQs without classes to 
teach, there will be a heightened awareness and desire by 
faculty to empby other faculty in administrative positions. 
This tendency may be helped along if salaries in higher educa* 
tion fail to keep pace with those of other professionals and 
the various specialists needed by institutions go instead into 
industry, private practice, or government work. 

For many years, the major sources of administrators were 
recent alumni and mid-career transfers from other segments 
of the economy {Bess and Lodahl, 1%9; Scott, 1978). I predict 
that this pattern will change and that given the oversupply of 
PhDs (Month/y tabor Review. October 197R pp. 45-50), 
young faculty who fail to gain tenure and older faculty who 
lack students because of lower enrollment will become the 
new sources of middle-level administrators. I believe that this 
change will take place both for financial reasons (Le., one way 
to make use of faculty without students is to give them an 
administrative duty that needs doing) and for reasons of 
value (i.e., faculty will want as administrators those who at 
least appear to share values in common.)* * 

While this change will probably take place first in the least 
technical areas, such as in student services and in the staffing 
of committees, it is not unreasonable to expect new efforts 



**See RipfeVi 1979i p 8 See also Cyert and MarcM%3. who argue 
that a^ enviformental uncertainty increases, system members u^de^ 
take more boundary^parrung activity to gather and proce^ infor^ 
matba and thereby try to reduce uncertainty. 



to make possible the training of faculty ^ rnore specialized 
administrative functions. There is now a program to train 
YOung humanists for business; why not a similar program for 
universitv administrative posts? ("Philosophy to Profitsl 

Nevertheless, the stnjctural and environmental limits to 
cotlegiate mkldt^management careers will continue. This is 
almost irwvttable given the mixed organizational character of 
colleges and universities and the influence of faculty on the 
selection of senior officers. In the mixed organizational form, 
which includes bureaucratic, collegial, and political elements, 
each segntent has its own career patterns or ladders (see 
Scott197fi,p. M 

Rosabeth Moss Kanter has written cogently about the 
"oppc^nity problem" in h^her education; about the fact 
that low gK»vth and relatively horizontal organizations offer 
few opportunities for advancement (l^fib). The issues of 
career paths and nvobility are also examined thoroughly in 
lonysr Squares, and Veomen. I would like to comment first on 
job nootivatkHi, satisfaction, and compensation, and then on 
the issues of jobstatus and professional standing. 



institutions have not shown support for the 
notion of organizational development 
through personnel development 



Job Motivation, Satisfaction, and 
Compensation in Middle Management 

I have found several reasons to be concerned about the 
nature of mkfdMevel collegiate positions. That these posi^ 
tk)ns are important has been noted that job incumbents want 
lo be involved, valued, and rewarded has become a common^ 
place; that satisfaction in work is related to job performance 
is often cited. But how can we ensure that fobs remain satis^ 
fying and performance remains high when there are few op^ 
pKHtunities for professional growth in collegiate administra^ 
tk)n? How can we keep staff members emotionally involved 
in their institution's aims when they do similar work year after 
year? If jobs are a source of meaning and of pride (Kanter, 
1977; 1976a, pp. 5S^) and if career advancement and self* 
kienlity are intertwined (London, 197fi, p. 291 how can we ern 
hance indivklual self^steem in an organization that offers 
limited mobility? 

It is not uncommon when interviewing collegiate middle 
managers to find a director of an office who has served for 
twenty years or more in the same position, during which time 
his office's responsibilities have grown and expanded. In simi- 
lar fashk>n> the whole administrative organization of colleges 
has generally bea>me more complex and added administra^ 
tive layers. This longevity of office directors can serve to re- 
tard even further the already limited internal mobility of 
junior officers in the relatively flat organizational structures 
of colleges (ScottJ978X 

One issue brought to light by this finding of k>ngevity b 
iob satisfactk>n. Most jobs can seem interesting at first but 
then a dilemma of competing values emerges. Organizations 
want stability (Argyris, 197Z p. 71 incumbents want to use 
their skills fully in challenging new experiences and in posi^ 



tions of higher status (Bisconti and Solmon, 1977, p. 26). How^ 
ever, stability requires that tasks bea>me routine, and routine 
can result in repetitive, boring work. For someone in a middle* 
level position with little hope of achi^ing the American ex- 
pectatk)n of advancement the routines of work can beconte 
a greater influence than the occasional requirements to solve 
a new problem (see Cooper, Morgan, Foley, and Kaplaa 
1979)^ And now, with the prospects of even longer woric lives, 
this issue takes on greater urgency. For not only does this 
mean potentially more years of boredom, but also more 
points in time forevaluatkni and training. 

While we are not certain about the correlation of job sat* 
isfaction to productivity among the better educated, many 
scholars argue that there are strong relationships between job 
opportunities, aspirations, self^teem, and morale, that these 
are related to work alienation (Bucher and Stelling, 197^ 
Kanter, 197»a, pp. 53, 54, 62X and that altogether these factors 
are associated with productivity (Kanter, 1979, p. £ 17; Elliot 
R ichafdson, 1 974 p. 242)l 

But institutions have not shown support for the notion of 
organizational development through personnel development 
(R. Richardson, 1975)l Most campu; training programs are for 
clerical employees. While major off<ampus programs are 
designed for executive^evel staff, they are expensive and 
timeconsuming; consequently few middle managers attend. 
Instead, they particulate in workshops sponsored by their 
associations ($cott 197$). And those sponsored by institutkHi- 
al associatk)ns for carefully selected faculty chosen for senk)r 
administrative positions may be as much ''prestigeconfer ring" 
as actually helpful in training for specific skills (Kanter and 
Wheatley, nxl.; Baumgartel, 1977). 

While salary levels have been discussed elsewhere, it 
should be said in this context that compensatk)n b another 
aspect of job opportunity that is severely limited (Bowea 
1978)l Llcely consequences of the complex of forces already 
discussed are that the most ambitk)us of administrators will 
look outside of higher educatk)n for emptoyment that col- 
lege administrators will be selected because they are avail- 
able; not because they are best and that institutions will 
suffer from poor administratk)n. It seems to me that these are 
severe corisequences for both institutk)ns and individuals. 

The consequences for institutions have been discussed by 
Bowen 0'&id.J: If opportunities, salaries, and statU' are not 
improved, it will become difficult for institutions to recruit 
and retain highly skilled administrators. Colleges will have to 
rely heavily on the less ambitious, who in Kanter's terms are 
"stuck" (1979]t and on faculty who shift to administratknt 
from teaching. Also^ with large numbers of faculty and recent 
PhDs available, an inflation of required credentials may 
occur, which coukl result in overeducatk>n and underemploy- 
ment (Kanter, 197»a, p. 64; Ochsner and Solmon, 1979, p. 41). 
The results for individuals may not be so obvious, but cer* 
tainly a loss of self^steem is among them. For in our society 
self^espect comes largely through the act of working (Kanter, 
ibid.). 

This equation of satisfying work and self^teem is affected 
in colleges by the nature of the academic status structure. On 
campus^ faculty^ especially tenured faculty, have the highest 
prestige and more influence than virtually any administrator 
(Parsons and Piatt op. ciU p. 136). In fact, one can present a 
good case that administrative positions have been created to 
do the duties cast off by a faculty spread thm by commit* 
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merits. As the faculty role has taken on responsibilities for 
research, public service, consulting, and campus governance 
HI addrtion to teaching, duties in admissrons, registrattoa and 
the like have been assigned to new suppoil positions. These 
new people are asked to perform duties associated with facul- 
ty roles but without the same degree of formal responsibility 
or the same kinds of rewards (/bid. p. 409; Bowen, 1978). The 
result according to Parsons and Ptatt, is a diminution of loy- 
alty and an increase in resentment and aRenation on the part 
of the emergent campus professions (Parsons and Piatt, op. 
cftvLeavitt,1978.p.156;Scott1978). 

Perhaps the best place to look first in assessing the relative 
professional standing of faculty and administrators oncampus 
is at salary levels and annual increases. According to Minter 
and Bowen C1978]t salaries of faculty members in the past 
two years have almost kept pace with inflation. In another 
source, Bowen 0978) argues that tSe "remuneration of admin- 
istrative officials in colleges and universities moves roughly, 
but not exactly, parallel to that for facult/' (p. 22). If in his 
computations he were also to include associate and assistant 
deans and directors of support services, the picture would be 
both more complete and worse. On both dimensions— gross 
salaries and annual increases— midd'e-level administrator 
salaries are lower than those for faculty. Another examination, 
which I believe would r^utt in similar conclusfons, would be 
to compare the levels and ranges in salary classification 
schedules/ 

Expectations, of course, are higher than thrs. While most 
managers and professionals never harbor the illusion of mem- 
bership in the top councils of the establishment, or put such a 
dream aside early in their careers, they desire respect and 
eacpect advancement up the ladder of success in our increa^ 
Ingly large, multilayered, Ujreaucratic institutions (Kanter, 
1978b, p. 63; Cooper, ef a/., op c/t; Ginsberg* 1979)- Through 
education and experience, and the encouragement of Wash- 
ington-based associations, collegiate administrators expect 
satisfying career opportunities. But even when administrators 
adapt faculty ideologies (Dibble, 1962, pp. 229-241 ) and orient 
themselves toward service, conflicts exist and expectations 
languish. There is, simply and tragically, a lack of validation 
for the importance of the middle manager^s role. They exper- 
ience a kind of "grudging acceptance" (Perkins, op. at, p. 8). 
On more than one campus I visited admissions officers had 
not been invited to the president's fall or spring receptions^ 
and mid-leve! administrators considered experts with special- 
ized information off campus were often ignored on their 
home campus (Scott, 1978; Thomas, 1978). Middle managers 
experience ambiguity: Ihey are to be servants to students arxl 
faculty (to "hold their coats," accoiding to Doris Crumbach, 
1978), and instruments of institutional policy set by senior ad- 
ministrators and trustees* They are to be both servants (as sup^ 
port staff) and policemen (as monitors of procedures). 

Change tn Collegiate Administratbn: 
Effect on Middle Management 

But these conclusions notwithstanding, there is hope. Like 



*For a ^ough discossionof this lopic^ including comparative sal^ 
Aflei relations with others cn canws^ and the rote of national asso- 
ciations in the professional lives of mid-level administratots, see 
Scott, 197B, 



many of the collegtate middle manaicers interviewed, I am 
optimistic. Tbey are optimistic, by the way, not because tbey 
believe conditions will impiove, but that they will get better 
and rise to meet the new needs. These are the reinsmen on 
whom higher education must rely. 

Cdlege and university administrators of all ranks, but 
especially presidents, must decide whether their terms of 
office will be characterized by institutional paralysis or by 
thoughtful initiatives. An organization's climate, after all, is 
in large measure a function of the behavior of its top-level 
members and the procedures tbey institute (Scott, 1979b). 
Paralysis will result from a gradually more bureaucratic, 
roboHike administration. Thoughtful Initiatives will be pos- 
sible only if the president and those in his or her shadow have 
vision and act with pun>ose, like the reinsmen who travelled 
the Santa Fe Trail. The reader might well ask whether this will 
be possible, and what we can predict for collegiate middle 
management. The social forces referenced earlier will of 
course affect the future directions of collegiate institutions, 
both as educational enterprises and as employers. Neverthe- 
less, there will be changes in collegiate administration. New 
clientele will require new services, ^nd new public policies 
arxt patterns of attendance may lead us to expect a "reduc- 
tion in such services as the health center, counselling clinic* 
campus dining rooms, and elaborate programs of recreation" 
(Mayhew, ibid., p. 50). However, this decline in student serv- 
ices, except perhaps in the career-planning office and a few 
other services, will be offset by changing styles of manage- 
ment and a growing bureaucracy in other support areas. 

There is a great diffusloa and some confusion of authority 
on many campuses. Students, faculty governing boards, and 
govemmental agencies are increasingly involved in questions 
of authority and management (Ness* 1977, p* 136). Concom- 
itantly* there is a growing tendency towaid bureaucratiza- 
tion, in part as a necessary response to external demands for 
accountability (Bonham, 1977, pp. 160 and 162; Nev^/man, 
1977, p. 12& Scott, 1979b). The result will be increased costs 
rn numerous categories of expense, which by itself may re- 
quire more staff (Mtllett, 1977, pp. 69 and 70; Scott, ibld.1 

A major influence on this rise in the extent and cost of 
administration is the tendency toward a centralization of the 
authority to set objectives and to evaluate efforts. This occurs 
because questions of survival are inslituttonal questions, not 
individual faculty or department matters ak>ne (Bonham, 
ib id^ p. 165). 

In the past, virtually all major changes came about as a 
result of external and quite unpredictable factors, such as an 
upsurge In the birth rate; war and postwar economic and 
political developments; the sudden preoccupation with re- 
search in the 1940s; concern about the barriers to educational 
opportunity; and finally, demands for expanded access in the 
1960s (Mayhew, 1977b, pp. 45 and 46). Each of these changes 
had important effects on the size and complexity, and there- 
fore on the administrative structures of postsecondary insti- 
tutions. The future holds more of the same. 

Recommendatio?i3 

In Lord% Squires, and Yeomen I enumerate sets of recom- 
mendations for presidents and collegiate middle managers 
to follow. Therefore, in this paper I will emphasize only a few 
ideas. First since university administration looks bureaucratic 
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and thefefore encourages the expectation of advancement 
and since a basic work motivation in bureaucracies is the op- 
portunity frr advancement, frustrattoo results when advance- 
ment opportuntties are limited. However, according to Cooper, 
et a/, (op. ckl fmstration is not as llcely to result when the 
structure of opportunities is known. Colleges and universities 
should becon>e the pacemakers in developing new models 
of nwbility and advancement If tbey are to do thts effec^ 
tivety, institutional leaders must be sensitive to their staffs. 
Workers at all leveli in order to be productive and satisfied, 
must feel that their jobs are valued, that tbey can exercise a 
vaiiety of skills in their work and have responsibility for the 
results^ and that they can see how their work fits into the 
whole of the operation and will be told how well tbey are 
domi(8ess,1978X 

There are nuiny oppo^unities for self-fulfill in& challenging 
work if one takes the initiative. If one is a reinsman, alert to 
new paths and new equipment, uses ifiem wisely in achieving 
the goals before him or her, and develops the self-confklence 
needed to deal with the unexpected, job opportunities arki 
satisfactions are possible. 

On the trail, the reinsman was his own authority; he made 
the best judgments he could in the ihteresb of his company, 
his horses, and his passengers. His reflexes had to be fast arki 
sure* He tod' advantage of his irklependence of action. He^ 
and not the robot of nan^ow view, is a fine model for colle- 
giate administrators to follow. 
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